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even have taken place within the historic period. Before
this the waters of the Junma must have flowed west-
wards ; then it may have wandered and flowed alternately
into the Ganges and Indus, or into that dry river channel
which can still be traced through the desert of Western
Eajputana. In its latest stage it probably, like the Cas-
siquiare in South America at the present day, divided its
waters between the eastern and the western drainage;
but now no further change can take place, for the river
has cut its channel deep below the general level of the
plain, and must perforce remain a tributary of the
Ganges" ($.).

Possibly owing to their recent origin and extremely
slow upheaval, the Himalayas, despite their great eleva-
tion, do not form a divide between the Indian and
Tibetan hydrographic systems. The Indo-Gangetic plain
receives all the drainage, not only of the southern but
also of the northern slopes, through the Indus, Ganges,
and San-po (Brahmaputra), whose head-waters all rise on
the north side of the range and pierce it at various points
on their seaward course. The explanation in this, as in
other cases where similar phenomena are presented, may
be that as the land rose the rivers were able to keep
open their channels by erosion, the two processes going
on simultaneously at about the same rate of progress.
Thus the equilibrium was maintained throughout tertiary
times and down to the present day without any great
disturbance of the local hydrography.

In the peninsular area the subsidence of the land
connection with Africa had the result of giving the
Deccan a continuous western seaboard, perhaps originally
coincident, or nearly so, with the line of the "Western
Ghats. This chain, now little more than the seaward
scarp of a plateau, may thus be regarded as forming in
secondary times, not a coast range, but a low inland